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The Law of the Land 


Minimum Wages for Women and Shorter Hours for Men 


WO decisions of greatest national importance were 

announced by the Supreme Court of the United States 

on April 9. The text is not yet at hand, but it is 

possible nevertheless to some extent to gauge their 
significance. 

One ended the long suspense over the status of minimum 
wage laws by upholding the constitutionality of the compul- 
sory Oregon law, giving the Welfare Commission power to 
fix minimum wages for women. 

The other gave a new aspect to the power of state legisla- 
tures to regulate hours of labor for adult men, a power that 
has been exceedingly questionable since the Supreme Court 
twelve years ago, in the famous case of Lochner vs. New York, 
declared unconstitutional a law limiting the working day of 
bakers in New York to ten hours. 

The hours-of-labor case came before the court in the form 
of an Oregon law which limits the working hours of male 
employes in “‘mills, factories and manufacturing establish- 
ments” to ten hours in each twenty-four. This is a more 
sweeping provision than any other legislation of similar char- 
acter that has ever come before the court. An eight-hour law 
for miners has been upheld because the court’ believed mining 
to be an unhealthful occupation. A sixteen-hour law apply- 
ing to men in railway train service has been held to be valid 
because such a limitation has a direct relation to public safety. 
But the ten-hour law for bakers, in’ the opinion of the court 
as constituted in 1905, had neither of these merits, and there- 
fore was void, as an unwarranted interference with freedom 
of contract. 


» That the court should now uphold a general ten-hour law - 


is evidence of a significant change in judicial opinion. ‘The 

“Oregon law covers trades in general, regardless of special 
hazard either to the public or to the employes. It covers even 
bake-shops, which twelve years ago the court said specifically 
no legislature had the power to do. 

The effect of this decision, whatever the grounds on which 
it is based, must be to encourage the enactment of laws regu- 
lating hours for men, as well as women and children, wherever 

such regulation seems socially desirable. 

The decision in the minimum wage case will be felt imme- 
diately in ten states where minimum wage laws for women 
have been enacted, but where watchful waiting for the attitude 
of the Supreme Court has hindered efficient enforcement. It 
will also stimulate legislation insuring the minima of decent 


living for workers in those states which have hesitated to adopt 
minimum wage legislation while a test case was pending. 
Finally it places a broader interpretation upon the police power 
of the state than has ever been admitted before. 

By its act the Supreme Court concedes that the state should 
interfere not only with long hours and injurious conditions 
of labor because public health is affected, but with wage 
payments. When Louis D. Brandeis appeared before the 
Supreme Court in December, 1914, as attorney for the de- 
fense, he based his argument on the cost to the state of under- 
paid, under-nourished workers. This cost he reckoned up 
with the aid of Josephine Goldmark of the National Con- 
sumers’ League in an 800-page brief presenting conditions 
found in Oregon among working women by the Industrial 
Welfare Commission and confirmed by investigations in vari- 
ous states. 

No decision was rendered ‘at that time and on account of 
the reconstruction of the Supreme Court the case was ordered 
reopened in January, 1917. Mr. Brandeis, who had mean- 
time been appointed as a member of the court, could not par- 
take in the argument or sit in the case. But Felix Frank- 
furter, counsel of the National Consumers’ League, who made 
the oral argument for the state of Oregon, again stressed the 
fact that the “grave consequences to the public health [of low 
wages], the general lowering of standards, the resultant drain 
on the taxing resources of the government gave indubitable 
grounds for state action.” In a new brief, compiled by Miss 
Goldmark, the world experience supporting these assertions 
was brought down to date. This brief is the latest in a list 
of fifteen prepared by the National Consumers’ League, 
which since 1908 have played a successful part in upholding 
the constitutionality of labor laws in state and federal courts 
of last resort. 

In upholding the law four justices decided in favor, four 
voted in the negative and Mr. Justice Brandeis was disquali- 
fied from voting. Under the rules of the court no opinion was 
rendered, as there was no majority; it is simply announced 
that the decision of the Oregon Supreme Court in this case 
is sustained. 

At a time when attempts are being made to break down 
working standards, at a time when industrial strain will be 
tense and at a time when the cost of living mounts up each 
day—these two decisions of the Supreme Court stand as 
bulwarks. 
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Standardizing War Relief 


The Red Cross Plans for Reducing Misery 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


UST as skilled surgeons, eager to dress the wounds of 
men hurt in battle, are of little use away from the bed- 
sides of their patients, so medical supplies, though high- 
ly desirable, are of no avail unless at hand when 

wanted. Money, comforts, dressings—gifts and supplies of 
all kinds—are necessary for the relief and convalescence of men 
in the army and navy, but they are of about as much value 
as good intentions unless they can be conveyed promptly and 
in adequate quantities to the people for whom they are 
meant. 

On the basis of these simple truths, the American Red Cross 
has just organized to render a new service. ‘This step will 
constitute, perhaps, one of the most important efforts made 
in this country for the prevention of undue misery in war 
since the reorganization of the Red Cross sixteen months ago, 
when the departments of military and civilian relief were made 
distinct and base hospitals, hospital units, emergency nursing 
corps and other devices were begun to be organized by the 
military department. 

The executive committee of the Red Cross created within 
the Department of Military Relief on March 21 the bureau 
of Red Cross Supply Service. Plans for the organization of 
this bureau had already been drawn up by W. Frank Persons, 
director of general work of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, who was loaned to the Red Cross two months 
ago. Mr. Persons becomes the first director of the new 
bureau, with headquarters in Washington, and Thomas W. 
Farnam, vice-president of the New Haven Bank, of New 
Haven, Conn., becomes associate director. Branches will be 
established in the principal cities of the United States. Men 
of national reputation have volunteered to aid in the work 
during the present war. 


Objects of New Service 


‘THE supply and movements of surgeons, nurses and other 
personnel have been organized by the devices mentioned above. 
The new bureau has to do only with supplies intended for 
the comfort and relief of soldiers and sailors. Stated suc- 
cinctly, its objects are: 

1. To afford full information of the standard, kind and quality of 
all supplies for military relief. 


2. To collect, inspect and store until needed supplies produced for 
that purpose. 


3. To distribute supplies of the right kind and quantity at the right 
place at the right time, and to have the ability to do so upon any and 
every request of the army and navy. 


4. To stimulate the production of useful, standardized material, 
not only by chapters and members of the Red Cross, but by all in- 
terested organizations and by citizens generally. 

When the naval and military forces of the United States 
are engaged in actual fighting, the American people will re- 
spond with overwhelming generosity for the relief and com- 
fort of those who are in battle. Individuals everywhere and 
organizations of every description will at once want to con- 
tribute money and supplies of all kinds. ‘Women’s clubs will 
make surgical dressings, lodges will provide hospital comforts, 
churches will makes clothes for convalescents, local chapters 
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of the patriotic societies will produce bandages, Sunday school 
classes will send games, commercial houses and others will 
send delicacies to eat, novels, tobacco, and a multitude of 
articles intended to add to the happiness of men in hospitals, 
on the decks of ships, in training camps and in trenches. 

All of this motley material will have to be collected, trans- 
ported and distributed. Who will know where it is most 
needed? How will confusion, waste and delay be avoided in 
getting it there? What guarantee will be furnished that it 
is of standard quality and that much of it will not be useless 
when it arrives? It is to answer these questions and to meet 
these needs that Red Cross Supply Service has been organized. 

Let us see, now, how the new bureau will do its work. 
Red Cross Supply Service will receive from the army and 
navy promptly and, when possible, in advance of actual needs, 
specific information concerning the amount and kind of sup- 
plies needed, and the place of delivery. The director of each 
branch will be assigned specific territory. He will be responsi- 
ble for the collection and purchase of supplies within that 
territory and for starting them, upon orders from the central 
office, upon the road to their destination. 

Suppose a case of surgical dressings has been produced by 
a Sunday school in Marshalltown, Iowa. It is turned over 
to the Red Cross chapter in that city, if there is one. If not, 
the secretary of the nearest chapter, let us say in Des Moines, 
is advised of the existence of the case of dressings. He 
adopts appropriate means (possibly by securing a sample) of 
assuring himself that the supplies named are of suitable kind 
and quality to warrant their being received for distribution. 
He then authorizes the shipment of the case from Marshall- 
town to Des Moines. ‘This may be done at the expense of the 
consignor, but when the case of supplies has passed into the 
possession of Red Cross Supply Service it will be sent on its 
further journey without expense to the producer. Its first 
journey will be to the branch warehouse in Chicago, there to 
form part of a larger shipment, or, upon orders from the 
Chicago office, it may be sent direct from Des Moines to the 
place where needed for immediate juse. 


To Stimulate Giving 


THE case may be marked with the name of the Sunday 
school if desired. 
of its contents. If various kinds of supplies are in the package 
they will be removed and each kind placed with larger quan- 
tities of similar articles at the committee’s warehouse, to be 
repacked. This will still permit the larger packages to con- 
tain smaller bundles marked with the names of the agencies 
making them, if this is desired. 

In announcing the new bureau the Red Cross is anxious to 
make clear that its sole purpose is to afford an efficient means 
of standardizing, collecting and distributing supplies. It has 
no purpose to control or to dominate their production. Every 
opportunity will be left free to others to produce in any 
quantity they desire, so long as products conform to desirable 
standards. 

The organization of the new bureau gives effect to the 
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It will be marked also with a description © 
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proclamation issued by President Taft in 1911 characterizing 
the Red Cross as “the only volunteer society now authorized 
_by this government to render aid to its land and naval forces 
_in time of war,” and declaring that any other society desiring 
to render similar assistance must do so through the Red Cross. 

In line with this proclamation President Wilson issued a 
letter last week in which he declared that “recent experience 
has made it more clear than ever that a multiplicity of relief 
agencies tends to bring about confusion, duplication, delay and 
waste.” Herbert C. Hoover, chairman of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, in endorsing the Red Cross plan, said 
that “every country in Europe has gone through an era of dis- 
integrated, overlapping effort, the multiplying of thousands of 
committees and tons of useless, inapropos, and wrongly des- 
tined material. In general,” he said, “the one fundamental 
factor in war organization is centralization of executive, and 
such centralization cannot be effected if there are a lot of 
national semi-independent boards or organizations operating 
outside, or partially outside, the direct control of the Red 
Cross Executive.” 

Branch offices have been opened in Boston, New York city, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Denver and San Francisco, with a 
director in charge of each. A small informal committee of 
prominent business men is to aid each director of a branch. 

The director of the New York branch is Otto T. Bannard, of the 
New York Trust Company. Mr. Bannard will give practically his 
entire time to this work, and he will be assisted by an advisory 
committee consisting of Henry James, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York County Chapter of the American Red Cross; 
Irving T. Bush, of the Bush Terminal Company; Newcomb Carlton, 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Company; A. L. Salt, 


vice-president of the Western Electric Company; Charles D. Norton, 
vice-president, First National Bank, and others. 


Thirty thousand square feet of warehouse space has been donated 
to Red Cross Supply Service in New York city by Mr. Bush. Excel- 
lent shipping facilities by both water and rail are provided, and 
the New York warehouses are likely to serve as the central dis- 
tributing point for supplies for any American forces, naval or mili- 
tary, sent abroad. Mr. Bannard has established his office on the 
thirty-fourth floor of the Metropolitan Tower. 


In Boston, direction of Red Cross Supply Service headquarters has 
been assumed by Henry S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Company. Associated on the Boston committee are 
Allston Burr, chairman of the Boston Chapter of the American Red 
Cross; John W. Hallowell, of Stone & Webster; A. C. Ratshesky, 
president of the United States Trust Company; J. Franklin McEl- 
wain, and others. Warehouses and offices are located at 1000 Wash- 
ington street. 


The Chicago committee is headed by A. A. Sprague, 2nd, president 
of Sprague, Warner & Company. Among the members are the fol- 
lowing: James Simpson, president of Marshall Field & Company; 
John W. Scott, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company; Robert J. Thorne, 
president, Montgomery Ward & Company; William Hibbard, presi- 
dent, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company; and Homer Stillwell, 
of Butler Brothers. Offices are at 112 West Adams street, and the 
warehouse at 225 East Illinois street. 


Directing the New Orleans branch will be H. R. Labouisse, a re- 
tired banker, assisted by Frank B. Hayne, William Mason Smith, and 
William E. Stauffer. Offices will be at 316 Carondelet street, and 
the warehouses at the United States Mint. 


The San Francisco branch will be in charge of A. B. C. Dohr- 
mann, head of a large mercantile firm. Offices will be at 502 Cali- 
fornia street. 


Headquarters have been opened in Denver at 1612 Fifteenth street 
with William G. Evans as director. ‘The warehouse is at the same 
address. 


The expenses of Red Cross Supply Service at the central 
office in Washington and at each of the branch offices will be 
paid from the national fund of the Red Cross. It is expected 
also that donations will be made by local people to meet the 
cost of each branch manager’s office and warehouse. 
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Tools as Well as Guns 


Vocational: Education as the Equivalent of Military Training 
| By Arthur D. Dean 


CHIEF OF THE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


HERE is deep educational significance, especially for 

the future of vocational education, in the revised 

Welsh-Slater bill recently signed by the Governor 

of New York and now law in that state, and in the 
annual appropriation bill that has already passed both branches 
of the legislature. 

It will be remembered that the Welsh-Slater bill as passed 
last year created a Military Training Commission and com- 
pelled all boys between sixteen and nineteen years of age, 
_ except those at work, to take such military training as the 
“commission might prescribe. It affected only about 22,000 
boys of the specified ages, since it was practically limited to 
boys at school. ‘The revised law strikes out the exemption. 
It therefore extends compulsory military training to all boys 
sixteen, seventeen or eighteen years old. ‘The number of these 
in the state is estimated at about 220,000. ‘Thus the new law 
multiplies by ten the number who will receive such training. 
In taking this action the legislature seems to have responded 
to the very strong feeling, not only in New York, but else- 
where, that school boys should not be selected as the only 
ones to receive military training. 

The revised law goes much farther than this, however. In 
the first place, it creates three significant bureaus. "The names 


of these and the amounts allotted to each in the annual appro- 
priation bill, in round numbers, are as follows: Bureau of 
Physical Training, $60,000; Bureau of Technical Military 
Training, $150,000; Bureau of Vocational Training, $90,000. 
The first bureau is to have the supervision of the compulsory 
physical training in the schools for all male and female pupils 
above the age of eight, during periods which shall average 
at least twenty minutes in each school day. “The second 
bureau is to be charged with the specific military part of the 
program for all boys above the age of sixteen years and not 
over the age of nineteen years for periods aggregating not 
more than three hours in each week between September first 
of each year and the fifteenth day of June next ensuing. The 
third bureau will interpret and administer the following sen- 
tence in the revised law: 

“Such requirement as to military training, herein prescribed, 
may in the discretion of the commission, be met in part by 
such vocational training or vocational experience as will, in 
the opinion of the commission, specifically prepare boys of 
the ages named for service useful to the state, in the mainte- 
nance of defense, in the promotion of public safety, in the 
conservation and development of the state’s resources, or in 
the construction and maintenance of public improvements.” 

This provision is a very forward and interesting step. It 
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is likely to have a far-reaching effect on the number and char- 
acter of vocational schools in New York state, and on the 
kind of work for which boys fit themselves. In commenting on 
the revised law, John H. Finley, state commissioner of educa- 
tion and a member of the Military Training Commission, 
said: “For the post of chief of the Bureau of Vocational 
Training we must get the very best man we can—it’s a $5,000 
place, but a $25,000 job. I think it will offer the right man 
one of the largest conceivable opportunities for a piece of truly 
constructive work for the state.” 

It is evident that this bureau must sift out such vocational 
opportunities as fit boys for service ‘directly useful to the 
state.” It must make recommendations to the commission 
that will guide it in interpreting those activities in which boys 
are engaged that may be directly useful in the maintenance 
of defense, in the promotion of public safety, in the con- 
servation and development of the state’s resources or in the 
construction and maintenance of public improvements. It 
offers opportunities for a very constructive plan of effort. It 
anticipates in a scheme of military preparedness a line of action 
that draws its cue from the exempting provisions that have 
been recently a part of the plan of conscription ‘service of 
England. It is drawn from the experience of France which 
has had to come to the point of recognizing that men must 
be taken from the front for service behind the lines. It is 
based upon the procedure of Germany, who found it necessary 
in the midst of war to organize her entire “man power.” 


Effect on Vocational Education 


CoMMISSIONER FINLEY said further: 

“Obviously the program puts the maintenance of defense 
as the first opportunity, but it recognizes the factors which 
make sudden and effective mobilization for that purpose pos- 
sible, and, beyond that, it foresightedly sees that the plan has 
in it elements which will make it of value in other than times 
of war or peril of war. It is a program whose realization 
should be immensely valuable in the development of material 
resources and even more valuable in identifying as patriotic 
service all such activities as this program includes, and in 
cultivating civic and patriotic spirit through that very service, 
and in training for it.” 

No one knows how far its effect upon the vocational edu- 
cation system of New York will reach. It may modify the 
present system or it may attempt to fit in with the present 
system, or the present system may be made to fit in with the 
“military equivalent” idea of the commission. Vocational train- 
ing, from the standpoint of contributing to a military equiva- 
lent, and a military equivalent, from the standpoint of voca- 
tional preparation, are not incompatible. No one knows; but 
I personally should say that the proposal would do a great 
deal toward promoting the development of day part-time and 
continuation schools and evening trade schools. The boys 
who are at work will obviously enroll in evening vocational 
schools in order to meet in a large measure that training that 
will specifically prepare them for service directly useful to 
the state, and in this way will be excused from the major 
part of the required military service. It may be confidently 
expected, that the establishment of part-time schools (on, per- 
haps, the Fitchburg and Cincinnati plans) will be greatly 
stimulated. 

It is not likely that boys so enrolled will be completely 
excused from any military training. Personally it would seem 
to me that they should be brought together once in a while 
to receive some direct lesson which will make it clear to 
them that they are, through this indirect preparation for 
military service, really serving directly the state, for otherwise 


these boys would gain the idea that they were simply learn- 
ing trades for their own ends, and this is not the fact. They 


are learning these trades and are excused in part from attend-. 


ance upon military training because the trade which they are 
learning is of service to the state in time of war. ° 

The plan will have some tendency to develop day voca- 
tional instruction for those boys who are already in school 
and are subject to military training. or here will be an 
opportunity for a boy to “kill two birds with one stone.” He 
may learn a trade which will fit him for profitable employ- 
ment and he may meet, in part at least, the military training 
requirement. Of course, there will be school boys who are 
not in attendance upon vocational schools who will expect 
to be excused from military drill on the basis that they are 
taking a few periods of a week in a manual training shop 
making tabourets, coat-hangers and sleeve-boards. It is to 
be hoped that the military commission will accept the defini- 
tion of vocational training as laid down in the Smith-Hughes 
bill and in the laws or practice of such states, for example, 
as New York, Indiana and Massachusetts. 


Do Bell-hops Serve the State? 


One of the most far-reaching results will be to show boys, 
parents and the public that a good many of the occupations 
in which boys are engaged are not in themselves directly useful 
to the state, either in the maintenance of defense or promotion 
of public service, in the conservation of the state’s resources 
or in the construction and maintenance of public improve- 
ments. For the “experience” which these boys acquire through 
work (for the law implies that the occupation of the boy may 
be a military equivalent) in unskilled occupations is not within 
the field of military preparedness. On the other hand, many 
of the skilled industries in which boys are engaged do serve 
the interests of the state. It is clear that industries dealing 
with metals, machinery and conveyances (for example, manu- 
facturing implements and tools, sheet-iron work, forging, 
structural iron work, rolling-mill work, firearms, railway 
equipment, engines and boilers, electrical apparatus, boats and 
boat-building and agricultural machinery) are in the class 
which is directly useful in the maintenance of defense. It is 
equally clear that boys who are delivering messages, carrying 
bundles, driving grocery wagons, picking fruit in the canning 
sections, working in cotton mills or mines, and so on, would 
not be considered as performing service which brought ‘‘ex- 
perience” that would specifically prepare for any state service. 

Of course, there are occupations which stand between 
these two extremes, and the question of whether or not they 
contribute to state service under one of the four heads is for 
the commission to decide. But what an eye-opener it will be 
to young people and to employers to learn that a state com- 
mission with full power has decided that many occupations 
open to children are not recognized as coming under “experi- 
ence” contributory to the four heads; that what these children 
do does not promote public safety or conserve state resources 
or contribute to the maintenance of public improvements or 
are of little, if any, service directly useful in the maintenance 
of defense. 

Some deadly parallels are bound to be drawn. The em- 
ployed boy who is learning the trade of! machinist has his 
“experience” recognized, while his pal who is the bell-hop must 
attend military drills or enroll in a vocational school. The 
young agriculturist of the country vocational school who 
has his home projects in farm crops may play ball at a time 
when his schoolmate of classical inclinations shoulders his 
gun for the weekly drill. Thus do the ploughshare and the 
sword each serve the state and this is as it should be. 


_sion 


WAR AND LAWS OF SAFETY 
AND HEALTH 

HEN by a vote of 373 to 50 in 

the House of Representatives and 
82 to 6 in the Senate, the Congress of 
the United States last week declared 
this country to be in a state of war with 
the German imperial government, it 
opened up the necessity for a host of new 
adjustments, not all of which are mili- 
tary. [he question of financing is one 
of them. Reference was made in the 
Survey last week to the proposals of 
the American Committee on War 
Finance, which involve a heavy increase 
in the tax on incomes of $5,000 and 
over. News from Washington indicates 
that in the fiscal plans now under con- 
sideration the possibilities of. the income 
tax are not to be overlooked. 

Another question of immediate im- 
portance is the matter of industrial un- 
rest and the standards of labor that are 
to prevail in the manufacture of supplies 
for the government. As in England at 
the beginning of the war, there is a de- 
mand just now for such modifications in 
health and labor laws as will mean for 
the time being their virtual abrogation. 
Many people believe, despite the experi- 
ence of England to the contrary, that 
unlimited overtime and seven-day labor 
will result in maximum efficiency in out- 
put. 

Last week at the meeting of the Labor 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense the opinion was expressed that 
there should be concessions in the inter- 
est of harmony, but that standards, so 
far as possible, should be maintained. 
That opinion has found further expres- 
in some recommendations drawn 
up by the executive committee of the 
Labor Committee and adopted by the 
Council of Defense. These recommen- 
dations are as follows: 

“The defense and safety of the nation 
must be the first consideration of all 
patriotic citizens. To avoid confusion 
and to facilitate the preparation for na- 
tional defense and give a stable basis 
upon which the representatives of the 
government may operate during the war, 
we recommend: 

“1, That the Council of National 
Defense should issue a statement to em- 
ployers and employes in our industrial 
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plants and transportation systems advis- 
ing that neither employers nor employes 
shall endeavor to take advantage of the 
country’s necessities to change existing 


standards. When economic or other 
emergencies arise requiring changes of 
standards, the same should be made only 
after such proposed changes have been 
investigated and approved by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

“2. That the Council of National 
Defense urge upon the legislatures of the 
states, as well as all administrative 
agencies charged with the enforcement 
of labor and health laws, the great duty 
of rigorously maintaining the existing 
safeguards as to the health and welfare 
of workers, and that no departure from 
such present standards in state laws or 
state rulings affecting labor should be 
taken without declaration of the Council 
of National Defense that such departure 
is essential for the effective pursuit of 
the national defense. 

“3. That the Council of National 
Defense urge upon the legislatures of 
the several states that before final ad- 
journment they delegate to the governors 
of their respective states the power to 
suspend or modify restrictions contained 
in their labor laws when such suspen- 


TWO IN ONE 
From “United Hospitals,’ to be 


published occasionally by the 
United Hospital Fund of New 
York city, an organization of 
46 private hospitals which last 
year cared for 132,615 bed pa- 
tients and 560,146 dispensary cases. 
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sion or modification shall be requested by 
the Council of National Defense and 
such a suspension or modification, when 
made, shall continue for a specified 
period and not longer than the duration 
of the war.” 

Samuel Gompers is chairman of the 
Labor Committée and of the executive 
committee of that body as well. The 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee are William B. Wilson, secretary of 
labor; V. Everit Macy, president of the 
National Civic Federation; James Lord, 
president of the Mining Department, 
American Federation of Labor; Elisha 
Lee, general manager Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; Warren S. Stone, 
grand chief International Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; Frank Morri- 
son, secretary American Federation of 
Labor; Lee K. Frankel, third vice-pres- 
ident, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; James O’Connell, president 
Metal Trades Department, American 
Federation of Labor; A. Parker Nevin, 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
Louis B. Schram, chairman Industrial 
Accident Preveftion Department, the 
National Civic Federation. 


F similar import is a vigorous let- 
ter issued by Florence Kelley, gen- 
eral secretary, and Pauline Goldmark, 
research secretary, of the National Con- 
sumers’ League. “America today is in 


.danger of the fate of the runner who, 


by a spurt at the beginning of the race, 
sacrifices the staying power that makes 
for victory. Labor laws can be re- 
pealed, but not the laws of physiology,” 
it reads. 

The letter is addressed particularly 
to officers of the National League for 
Woman’s Service, the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Party, the National 
Council of Women, the woman’s sec- 
tion of the Woman’s National Service 
School, all of which have offered the 
services of their members to state or 
federal government. 

“The universal impulse to sacrifice 
prompts eager men and women to give 
their all—sons, fortunes, strength, home, 
efforts of every kind—to the country in 
war time. In their zeal and haste, there 
is danger that the safeguards of the life, 
health and vigor of working people will 
be lost, upon which success depends. 
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“In the whole industrial history of 
the country we have never faced so crit- 
ical a moment. The United States is 
being prepared on a colossal scale and 
the wage-earners are called on to exert 
their fullest working capacity. They 
will respond to the call. It is of su- 
preme importance for the efficiency of 
the nation as a whole that the energies 
of this army should be kept at their 
highest pitch. Now as never before 
we must remember that output and 
health are inseparable. If the human 
resources of the nation are to be pre- 
served, our own experience and that 
of other warring nations must not be 
ignored.” 

The letter recites the bitter experience 
of England in permitting long hours, 
night work and other exhausting ex- 
emptions from existing labor laws, and 
shows that. already similar proposals 
have been made in this country—an at- 
tempt to abrogate the fifty-four-hour law 
for women in New York state engaged 
in the manufacture of any supplies for 
army and navy, and an exemption to the 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven law, which has 
been allowed the Curtis Aeroplane Com- 
pany by the State Industrial Commis- 
sion for an unlimited length of time. 

The letter concludes as follows: 

“The present crisis in the United 
States calls for the best thought and 
effort of all our citizens. It calls for 
renewed and persistent exertions to pre- 
serve the hard-won safeguards of legis- 
lation for labor and public health. Will 
you not join us in the effort to 

“Preserve short working hours wher- 
ever they exist; 

“Maintain the present minimum of 
sanitation and safety; » 

“Keep the children in school, by means 
of scholarships where necessary ; 

“Uphold the standard of living for 
the family, whether the chief wage- 
earner is a soldier at the front, or work- 
ing on national supplies at home? 

“We cannot believe that the people 
of the United States are willing to sac- 
rifice all the difficult achievements of 
social progress in the impulse to defend 
their country without thought of the 
future, or even of the present need of 
the highest industrial efficiency. For 
this efficiency can only be secured by 
holding to the protective laws proved by 
science to be essential to health and well- 
being. 

“In this common strain upon the na- 
tion the workers will bear the heaviest 
part. It is for us to see that they shall 
not be uselessly sacrificed.” 


FEDERAL FOOD CONTROL 
PROPOSED 

| Bren ae for an efficient federal 

control of the distribution of food, 
as a means not only to reduce the retail 
cost to consumers, but also to assure a 
market for increased crops, are raining in 
upon Congress. The Council of Nation- 
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PROHIBITION FOR 


PREPAREDNESS 
AWA ae workers, you must all 
know what liquor means in war 
time—leakage in health, leakage in 
efficiency, more prostitution and con- 
sequently more dtsease. I have just 
come from making a survey of four 
cities under prohibition, Charleston, 
Richmond, Columbia and Savannah. 
Forced against their will to go dry, 
these cities are now making such a 
remarkable showing in reduction of 
wreckage that, with the exception of 
Charleston, they are strong for pro- 
hibition. 
But I found women distressed that 
their boys were to be ordered North 
into wet states. “The North ts full 


of preparedness talk, but does tt 
really think hundreds of open saloons 


make for preparedness?” was their 
question to me. 

Social workers of dry states, you 
should ask the governors of the 
twenty-five dry states to call on the 
twenty-three wet states to close the 
saloons. 

Social workers of wet states, you 
should not lose a minute in demand- 
ing that your state immediately close 
tts saloons. 

Prohibition in war time ts a well- 
proven bit of preparedness. It means 
more health, more efficiency, less 
prostitution in the field and infinitely 
better conditions in the home. 

Up to now you have not really 
done your part against the saloon. 
But now is your great chance. I beg 
of you to be leaders in prohibition- 
preparedness. 


ELIZABETH TILTON 


al Defense is considering the matter. 
Howard Coffin, its adviser on munitions, 
predicts that a food control will be es- 
tablished within six months. 

It is reported that the White House 
is considering the naming of a man of 
broad experience in the feeding of large 
numbers of people to take charge of this 
great task, and Herbert C. Hoover, di- 
rector of the Belgian Relief Commission, 
is mentioned as the most likely selection. 
His achievements in organizing and 
maintaining the work of Belgian relief 
during the war in Europe are thought 
to assure him of the ready support of 
Congress in any plan which he. may 
work out for the more economical vic- 
tualing of the United States during the 
remainder of the war. 

That the country is facing a danger- 
ous shortage of food and that this short- 
age, under present legal conditions, will 
be aggravated by high retail prices and 
by wasteful methods of marketing the 
crops, is the first fear of experts in the 
Department of Agriculture. ‘“Agricul- 
tural preparedness” is the theme of a 
campaign which the department is now 
conducting, through the press and 
through speeches and letters of appeal 
to organized farmers everywhere. ‘The 
farmers are asked to raise more food- 
stuffs this year, for patriotic as well as 
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for financial reasons. They are in- 
formed that the winter wheat yield for 
1917 is estimated at 71.1 per cent—the 
worst condition ever recorded by the 
crop experts. “They are shown that the 
stocks of potatoes, oats, corn and other 
staples are light, and that wheat is 
scarce in all countries. 
American representative at the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in 
Rome, has sent word to President Wil- 
son that the world’s store of food has 
never been so low as at present. 

Nevertheless the farmers are reported 
not to have responded enthusiastically. 
They want a guarantee of a favorable 
price and a safe market. Such a guar- 
antee can-only be given through federal 
control of the distribution of food sup- 
plies. The Council of National Defense 
is understood to incline to the idea that 
a food controller, vested with full au- 
thority to organize and run the machin- 
ery of such control, would do more to 
establish the farmers’ confidence in a 
good market than would any reorganiza- 
tion of existing branches of the govern- 
ment. 

On the side of the consumers, the case 
is more serious. The rise in wages dur- 
ing the last ten years has perceptibly 
lagged behind that of retail prices. At/ 
the headquarters of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Washington the 
statement is made that there is no likeli- 
hood this year of any such increase in 
wages, applying to the vast majority of 
workers, as would meet the expected 
further increase in cost of food. Hence 
the labor movement is keenly interested 
in the reduction, or in any event, the 
regulation, of food prices. 

Suggested duties of a food controller 
—a man of the type of Goethals or 
Hoover, used to carrying big projects 
through to detailed completion—are 
many. He would take an emergency 
census of the food and livestock through- 
out the country, using present federal 
agents for this work. He would take 
stock of the transportation facilities, the, 
condition of roads, the possibilities of 
local milling, canning, storage, drying 
and other preparation of foods. He 
would secure from Congress authority 
to organize the various services in the 
Department of Agriculture, the Post 
Office Department, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other branches of 
the government to create a complete sys- 
tem of daily intelligence as to the need 
for delivery of food in every town and 
section of the United States. 

The same intelligence system would 
direct the shipping of all foodstuffs ready 
for market. Transportation would be 
economized. Local supply would be 
stimulated. Adaptation of local mar- 
kets to local production would be en- 
couraged. Waste through duplication 
of delivery would be penalized, as the 
system developed, until the food con- 
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troller would bring about the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary charges. 


RECRUITING OUR SOLDIERS 
OF SUSTENANCE 


EFORE the Chicago Association of 

Commerce, the Agricultural Col- 
lege and the department of economics 
of the University of Illinois launched 
their “‘civil-military service” scheme for 
the national mobilization of food pro- 
duction. Dean Eugene Davenport, who 
presented it, based the plan upon the 
following facts: 

Food production in the United States 
is not now increasing in proportion to 
the increase in population. The produc- 
tion of food is our strongest war asset, 
in view of the reduced production in 
Canada and western Europe. Without 
regard to the disturbance of basic indus- 
trial conditions, even to the production 
of the food of the people, every nation 
in going to war puts men into active 
military service; indiscriminate enlist- 
ment from the farms, with no plan for 
labor replacement, is certain to reduce 
food production below the level of posi- 
tive need. 

Enlistment for food production in this 
military plan of mobilization must be as 
definite as for service at the front, if 
an adequate food supply is to be as- 
sured, and the War Department must 
as rigorously protect food production as 
any other means of national defense. 
With land enough, if properly culti- 
vated, to feed both herself and western 
Europe, America need not limit the food 
of her people, as more men would be 


required to enforce a police restriction 
of food than would be required to turn 
scarcity into abundance. The farmer 
has reached the limit in the use of ma- 
chinery and in the employment of his 
children to replace the hired help that 
has gone to the city. Military enlist- 
ment from the country must not only 
be offset, but the farmers’ present labor 
supply must be increased. 

To meet all these ends, the following 
procedure is proposed: To register 
every farm owner, tenant or manager, 
the number of acres in tillable, pasture 
and timber land, and the number of men 
usually employed or that would be need- 
ed to insure maximum crops; to enlist 
in the civil-military service and under 
military pay, men of military age or old- 
er who may be permanently or tempo- 
rarily unfit for service at the front, and 
also boys from fourteen to sixteen years 
old in country and city; to establish 
training camp farms on land suitable 
for intensive farming, rented at con- 
venient points by the government, where 
enlisted men not otherwise employed 
may be gathered, housed and employed 
in raising crops requiring a maximum 
amount of hand labor, such as vegeta- 
bles, small fruits, cotton and tobacco; to 
erect at these centers facilities for dry- 
ing and canning such food products, 
for preservation and transportation. 

As the largest asset for food produc- 
tion is the thousands of farms already 
organized under the management of ex- 
perienced farmers, independently oper- 
ated through established channels of 


trade, most of the enlisted men would 
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be assigned to work them. When em- 
ployed by the farmers these enlisted 
men would be regarded as on furlough 
and off government pay, receiving from 
the farmer the going wage of the local- 
ity, which is above the pay of soldiers. 
Men dissatisfied with these conditions 
of employment might return to the 
camp at the lower wage, and also in 
case of discharge for unsatisfactory 
service. Enlisted men not employed on 
private farms would be under military 
discipline at the camp farm, but under 
agricultural leadership, devoting their 
first attention to the production of food 
under the direction of an agricultural 
oficer. ‘Time for regular military drill 
would be reserved. Men of military age 
and above, without farm. experience, 
would be quartered in regions engaged 
in intensive farming where oversight is 
possible. New enlistments would sys- 
tematically replenish the numbers at the 
camp when depleted by men entering 
active military service. Enlistment for 
civil-military service would not only be 
considered as a patriotic duty, but 
would be made attractive through such 
formal recognition as uniforms, use of 
special organizations, ranks and degrees 
of efficiency, promotion and commissions. 

Shortage of crops the world round 
gave timeliness to this mobilizing plan 
of the great prairie state af Illinois, as 
it does to the governor’s initiative in 
calling a conference of the governors of 
all the great agricultural states to formu- 
late a plan of concerted action for the 
conservation and production of the na- 
tion’s food supply. 
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THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 


40 ASE 
Dean Davenport warns the United 
States against the mistake made by every 
warring nation in Europe, of paying lit- 
tle or no attention to the production 
of food until its limitation is suddenly 
found to be necessary. America’s power 
to produce food, he says, “far exceeds 
her strength at any other point in the 
struggle for mastery. If America is to 
win in the great war,” he concludes, 
“She must mobilize her forces for food 
production as definitely as her fighting.” 


EFFICIENCY IN ILLINOIS’ 
STATE SERVICE 


OVERNOR LOWDEN’S first 

appointments under the new civil 
code of Illinois, reported in detail in the 
Survey for March 10, are held to ful- 
fill amply his pledge to reconstitute the 
state service on the basis of efficiency 
without political preferment. 

The governor's choice of five of the 
nine department directors was based on 
their business experience. For director 
of finance he appointed Omar H. 
Wright, president of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Belvidere, member of 
the executive council of the State Bank- 
ers’ Association, former councilman and 
president of the Board of Education of 
his home town. The director of the 


Department of Public Works and 
Buildings, charged with letting con- 
tracts, furnishing supplies, maintaining 


the upkeep and erecting buildings for all 
state institutions, is Leslie D. Puter- 
baugh, of Peoria, who has been judge 
in the probate, circuit and appellate 
courts, a director of two banks and pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute. William H. 
Stead, of Ottawa, attorney-general of 
Illinois from 1905 to 1913, and a man 
of large executive experience, heads the 
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Department of Trade and Commerce. 
To the directorship of the Department 
of Public Health, Dr. C. St. Clair 
Drake has been promoted from the sec- 
retaryship of the State Board of Health. 
In that office, as in the Health Depart- 
ment of the city of Chicago, he has a 
creditable record for service covering 
twenty-two years. 

The department for ticks the gov- 
ernor found it most difficult to select a 
director was that of public welfare, 
under which all the charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions of the state are 
now placed. Disappointed in not secur- 
ing Gol. C. B. Adams, recently ap- 
pointed commissioner of prisons in 
Massachusetts, Governor Lowden ap- 
pointed Charles H. Thorne, of Chicago, 
long head of Montgomery Ward and 
Company’s mail order house, from which 
he had retired some time ago. A man 
of means and leisure, he accepted this 
public responsibility with the statement 
that “duty to the state under present 
conditions is paramount to whatever 
considerations stand in the way of its 
performance,” and that the proffer of 
this position afforded him “a welcome 
opportunity to do my bit for my coun- 
try.” He gives his entire time to the 
work. 

Albert D. Early, of Rockford, brings 
to the presidency of the State Civil 
Service Commission his experience as an 
active member of the Illinois Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association, the presidency 
of the Illinois State Bar Association and 
his trusteeship of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Rockford Public Library. 

Governor Lowden has assured each 
director either the nomination or veto 
of every appointment to be made in his 
department, which is not in the classi- 
fied list of the civil service. 


DEATHS 


/ HAT the largest number of infant deaths occur dur- 
ing the fly season is diagrammed by the Pennsyl- 


vania State Department of Health. 


Heat, wrong food, 


too heavy clothing all play their part, but evidence exists 
bss ut flies aid in transmitting typhoid, cholera, dysentery, 


culosts  Bacilli “have been found upon a fly’s feet, also in 
his digestive tract fifteen days after he was marked in 


a ae lent’s Foom. 
give him nothing to live on. 
manure and garbage. 
rds are death to the fly. 
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The only sure way to avoid the fly ts 
He breeds chiefly in 
Clean stables, clean houses, clean 
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The selection of the departmental 
staffs will be awaited with interest, espe- 
cially that of the Department of Public 
Welfare, which is now open to the 
choice of the best available specialists 
as assistant director, superintendent of 
charities, criminologist, superintendent 
of prisons, superintendent of pardons and 
parole, alienist, and the board of five 
public welfare commissioners. Only 
such changes in the superintendency of 
state institutions are contemplated as 
may be required to improve the service. 


UNIONS IN THE COLORADO 
COAL MINES 

WO years and four months after 

the end of the Colorado coal strike 
of 1913-14, word comes that the United 
Mine Workers of America have signed 
an agreement with the Victor-American 
Fuel Company, the second largest coal 
company in Colorado, involving full 
recognition of the union, the check-off 
for union dues and provision for check 
weighmen on the scales. 

To appreciate the significance of this 
development it must be recalled that of 
all the companies involved in the strike, 
the Victor-American Fuel Company was 
regarded as the most implacable foe of 
unionism. Wherever there were “closed” 
camps, those of the Victor-American 
were closed the tightest. Wherever men 
who talked unionism were sent “down 
the canyon,” they were sent a little fast- 
er and a little further from the camps 
of this company than from any other. 

Commenting on this bit of news from 
Colorado the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal, the official organ of the union, 
says: “The spirit for organization that 
brought about the settlement with the 
Victor-American Company is not con- 
fined to the miners of this company 
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only. The employes of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company [the Rocke- 
feller company] openly announce that 
they are members of our union and de- 
mand agreements through the organiza- 
tion, instead of the ‘almost as good’ 
Rockefeller method of adjusting wages 
and grievances.” 


ADVANCED HOUSING LAW 
FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
S a result of five years’ agitation 
and effort by the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association, sup- 
ported in the end by the Minneapolis 
Real Estate Board, Builders’ Exchange, 
Minnesota Chapter of Architects and 
the Central Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, the legislature of Minnesota has 
passed a housing code for Minneapolis 
which, combined with the new building 
code secured by that city last year, will 
place it among the foremost American 
cities in insuring adequate light and ven- 
tilation, decent sanitary conveniences, 
safety from fire and proper privacy for 
every family. 
The movement for better housing in 
‘ Minneapolis is another interesting in- 
stance of the modern trend in civic and 
commercial agencies. The Minneapolis 
business and professional men’s organiza- 
tion, called the Civic and Commerce 
Association, has given much emphasis to 
the civic side of its work from its incep- 
tion. At the very start it secured as one 
of its secretaries Otto W. Davis, who 
had accomplished the passage in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, of a housing code which at 
that time was the first code in this coun- 
try to apply to the one- and two-family 
houses regulations similar to those which 
had hitherto been applied only to tene- 
ment houses. Such regulation has now 
become an accepted principle. 
Minneapolis at that time was resting 
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“THE SHACKLES BROKEN” 


in quiet confidence that it had no hous- 
ing problems. The Civic and Commerce 
Association undertook an investigation 
to find out the facts and soon uncovered 
a half dozen embryo slums containing 
every variety of housing evil, many of 
them of a character that had long ago 
been prohibited in other cities. For- 
tunately the quantity of such evils was 
found to be small. 

Four thousand copies of a liberally 
illustrated report describing these con- 
ditions were circulated by the associa- 
tion. The Minneapolis newspapers gave 
whole pages to the matter and were uni- 
ted in their demand for the passage of 
laws that would prevent any increase in 
housing ills. The new code is the result. 

One of the interesting features of the 


THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH CRUSADE 


movement in Minneapolis has been the 
cooperation obtained from other bodies, 
particularly from the Real Estate Board, 
which appointed a strong committee of 
twenty-five members and held regular 
weekly meetings, going over the code in 
detail for nearly a year. Fred G. Smith, 
chairman of the Real Estate Board 
Housing Committee, became so inter- 
ested that he was instrumental in get- 
ting the National Real Estate Associa- 
tion to appoint a housing committee of 
which he is chairman. ‘This committee 
is endeavoring to awaken the interest of 
real estate men throughout the coun- 
try to the importance of cooperating with 
other agencies in securing better hous- 
ing. 

Interesting features of the Minneapo- 
lis code are a provision limiting the 
height of dwellings (except hotels) to 
six stories and basement or seventy-five 
feet, and a provision requiring side 
yards proportionate to the height of the 
building. 


UNIONS ORGANIZING 
AGAINST DISEASE 


OBILIZATION of the trade 
unions to resist the invasions of 
disease is one of the latest moves for 
public defense. Dr. Louis I. Harris, 
head of the Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene in the New York city'Department 
of Health, met recently at the Labor 
Forum a large delegation of men and 
women representing various unions, and 
with them planned this cooperative effort 
to check occupational disease. 
For some time Dr. Harris has been 
working with individual unions. With 
the assistance of the furriers’ union he 


‘made a study of disease hazards in han- 


dling skins and furs. With Typograph- 
ical Union No. 6, popularly known as 
“Big Six,” he has arranged to have off- 
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HIRTY-FOUR states have plans already under way for baby week. The first week of May is the time agreed 
upon by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, but Nebraska, Massachusetts, California and Pennsylvania 


will observe it earlier to avoid possible risk of poliomyelitis. d " 
chosen as their special study by Washington, Illinots, lowa, New Hampshire and Ohio. 


The importance of complete birth records has been 


Delaware will discuss the 


prevention of infant paralysis; North Dakota, the needs of children below school age; Kansas, which had last year 
the largest number of local celebrations, will emphasize birth registration, instructing mothers in infant care, the 


care of expectant mothers. 


The federal Children’s Bureau at Washington has published a bulletin to assist com- 


mittees in preparing for baby week. It refers to many agencies from which bulletins, list of exhibit material and 


other assistance may be had for the asking. 
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cially designated members report to him 
on unhealthful conditions in composing 
rooms. This is the beginning of a dem- 
ocratic system of self-inspection, and of 
the necessary education for it. It means, 
says Dr. Harris, that representatives 
from all laboring groups in the city act 
as a vigilance committee guarding san- 
itary standards; that they have oppor- 
tunity to confer upon their needs direct- 
ly with the official sanitary agencies of 
the city, and to have a personal share in 
disseminating among workers the need- 
ed information. More than seventy 
members have already been appointed by 
their unions to serve on a committee un- 
der the direction of the Division of. In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

In addition to securing the point of 
view of practical tradesmen, prompt 
notice of conditions inimical to health, 
and widely diffusing advice on indus- 
trial disease and personal hygiene, this 
cooperative plan has a definitely eco- 
nomical value from the administrative 
angle. For employes’ reports give fre- 
quently valuable information to the in- 
spector and save his time and effort in 
investigations when he goes to check 
them up. If the delegates report condi- 
tions as satisfactory, there seems to be 
no need of inspecting that plant immedi- 
ately. It is important to avoid wasting 
energy when a limited staff tries to over- 
see fully 50,000 work places in the city. 
The successful cooperation with “Big 
Six” promises a wider solution of the 
problem of health and sanitation in oc- 
cupations. 


SOME HAZARD OF CITY 
HOUSE CLEANING 
TREET-CLEANING does not ap- 


pear to be a particularly hazardous 
occupation, yet every year eight out of 
ten “white wings” are physically disabled 
from causes in their occupation, accord- 
ing to a recent study by Dr. S. I. Rain- 
forth, chief physician of the Department 
of Street Cleaning of New York city, 
discussed by Dr. Creighton Barker as 
follows: 

For $2.50 a day 6,000 of these street- 
cleaners, mostly aliens, work ten hours 
and remove refuse and dirt from 1,500 
miles of street. ‘This is equivalent to a 
road sixty feet broad extending from 
New York to Kansas City. In a year 
there are nearly 813,000 cubic yards of 
“sweepings” collected. All days and 
every day this work must be done—on 
pasty asphalt under the scorching August 
sun, in driving rain, in sleet and snow. 
It is not remarkable that 80 per cent 
of them are disabled each year. Dr. 
Rainforth’s figures show that there are 
5,484 cases of disability each year, caus- 
ing a loss of approximately 56,000 days. 

The incidence of certain types of dis- 
eases is interesting to note. Accidents, 
including freezing and sunstroke,. lead 
the list, causing 18 per cent of the dis- 
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abilities. Conditions resulting from im- 
proper and intemperate living, such as 
gout and chronic arthritis, alcoholism, 
diseases of liver, kidneys and digestive 
tract, cause 16 per cent. ‘This gives 
a fair idea of the type of labor em- 
ployed. Myalgia, neuralgia and neuri- 
tis, results of great physical exertion, are 
responsible for 14 per cent. Diseases 
resulting from exposure to cold and 
lowered vitality, such as pneumonia, 
bronchitis and influenza, but not includ- 
ing tuberculosis, cause 9 per cent of the 
cases of disability. 

It might be supposed that the tuber- 
culosis incidence would be high, consid- 
ering the constant inhalation of street 
dust and the exposure to severe weather 
conditions. “The fact is, however, that 
all forms of tuberculosis caused but 
1.4 per cent of all disabilities. 

A morbidity rate of 80: per cent is 
extremely high. To combat it the city 
of New York gives free medical atten- 
tion to all employes and requires a com- 
plete physical examination once each 
year. In the Department of Street 
Cleaning seven physicians give their full 
time to this service. By this means, 
the average time lost per man compares 
favorably with the per capita loss of 
time because of illness in normal groups. 
The time lost by employes of the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning averages 
7.8 days per man, a slightly higher per- 
centage than that found by Frankel and 
Dublin in their North Carolina sick- 
ness survey. “There white males (in all 
occupations) lost 7.6 days a year; Ne- 
groes, 7.4 days. 

Certain preventive measures have been 
adopted also, to lower the personal haz- 
ard. Most unique among these is the 
practice of sweeping “against the traf- 
fic,’ that is, sweeping in the opposite 
direction to which the traffic is going. 
This simple measure has done much to 
lower the number of accidents caused 
by vehicles. First-aid kits are con- 
veniently placed in all stables and docks; 
and the application of tincture of iodine 
to all wounds as soon as possible has 
perceptibly lessened the number of days 
lost because of infected wounds. 


MAKING OVER ARKANSAS IN 
SIXTY DAYS 


ANY constructive measures for 

social reform were passed by the 
Arkansas legislature during its sixty-day 
session ending March 8. An act that 
stimulated especial interest was that call- 
ing for a constitutional convention which 
will be held in Little Rock Novem- 
ber 19. 

For the first time Arkansas will have 
compulsory> education, requiring all 
children from seven to fifteen, inclusive, 
to attend school. A compulsory attend- 
ance law was passed in the state several 
years ago, but the counties having a 
large Negro population were exempt, and 


this left over half of the state without 
any such attendance law. Heretofore 
there have been no uniform textbooks, 
but they were changed indiscriminately, 
making a hardship, especially for those 
children who come from poor families. 
Now a commission is created which will 
make contracts for textbooks and ar- 
range for their uniformity. ‘The act 
also provides that school boards shall 
furnish books to children who are unable 
to buy them. Moreover, a commission 
composed of nine members appointed by 
the governor is to investigate means of 
eliminating illiteracy in this state. 

The University of Arkansas and the 
normal schools have heretofore been. in 
politics, since those interested in the 
university found it necessary to lobby at 
the state capitol in order that the legis- 
lature vote a sufficient appropriation. 
The new law will remove these educa- 
tional institutions from politics by the 
levying of a tax of one-eighth mill to pay 
the interest on the common school bonds 
held by the state. Another educational 
measure passed will enable the state to 
secure federal aid for teaching vocational 
subjects in public schools. 

The solid South has at last been brok- 
en into by the suffragists, the Arkansas 
legislature having passed an act permit- 
ting women to vote in the primary elec- 
tions. Practically this gives almost full 
suffrage, for the primaries in Arkansas 
virtually determine the election. An- 
other act permits women who pass the 
examination to practice law in the state 
courts and two additional acts remov- 
ing disability of married women regard- 
ing property were passed. 

A free state employment bureau was 
created to be operated in connection 
with the state labor commissioner’s of- 
fice. 

Following the decision by the Supreme 
Court that the Webb-Kenyon bill is 
constitutional, Arkansas was the first 
state to pass the bone dry law prohibit-. 
ing shipments of liquor into the state. 

And there was also created a state 
general hospital to be located in Little 
Rock. For this purpose $200,000 was 
appropriated, the money to come from 
the sale of state land adjoining the state 
school for deaf mutes. And most im- 
portant is the creation of a school for 
the feebleminded, the proceeds of the 
sale of one-fourth of the land above 
mentioned to be used for this purpose. 

Another act provides for an industrial 
school for delinquent girls, and the re- 
moval of the state reform school for 
boys to another site on good tillable 
land where they’can have outdoor em- 
ployment. This is not adequate, but is 
an encouraging beginning. To study 
the charitable and penal institutions, 
public and private, and to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to those in charge of 
these institutions, there was appointed 
a State Charities Commission. Reports 
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veterinarians. 


are to be made to the governor and state 
legislature biennially. 

Through the activities of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs a mother’s 
pension bill-was passed authorizing each 
county to allow pensions to indigent 
widowed mothers with children under 
fourteen. Fifty-one counties were ex- 
empt from its provision, however, so the 
law applies to practically only one-third 
of the state. The wisdom of this law 
is questioned, since the county judges 
under the present law can and do give 
outdoor poor relief and the law itself 
does not qualify this relief. ‘Therefore, 
even without the passage of this law, 
- county judges can grant pensions if they 
choose, and since the law is not man- 
datory they are not obligated any more 
than formerly. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE FOR RUS- 
SIA? 

USSIA’S constitutional convention 
will be chosen by women as well as 

men voters and will establish equal suf- 
frage as a fundamental principle of the 
new form of government, in the opinion 
of J. G. Ohsol, who was a member from 
the city of Riga in the second Duma. It 
was this Duma which set the high-water 
mark for radicalism in Russia and which 
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was dissolved on the ground that some 
of its members were plotting revolution. 

Mr. Ohsol, who lives now in Wash- 
ington, suggests that since women have 
borne a leading part in every revolu- 
tionary and educational movement in 
modern Russia, the workingmen’s coun- 
cil and all other radical elements will 
insist that they be enfranchised at once. 
They have the example of full suffrage 
in Finland, and of long established par- 
ticipation by women in the counsels of 
the village communes, while the present 
war has brought them into industry and 
the professions quite as fully in Russia 
as in England. 

Woman suffrage in the peasant com- 
munes, he explains, is on this basis: The 
head of the family speaks for it in com- 
munal meeting. If the men of the 
house be unable to take part, due to ab- 
sence from home or from sickness, the 
woman goes to the meeting. She exer- 
cises the right to speak and vote exactly 
as though she were the man of the fam- 
ily. Again, when her husband is men- 
tally her. inferior, she accompanies him 
to the meeting and instructs him as to 
his vote. With this political custom in 
the peasant commune, Russia has wel- 
comed her women into every political re- 
form group. Indeed, a large part of the 


The American Red Star Animal Relicf has been orgamzed unth a corps of trained 
veterinarians and is to be equipped with all necessary supplies, field and base hospitals 
and ambulances to give first aid in the field to wounded horses and mules and to look 
after the health of animals bought by the government for field service. Similar organ- 
izations are connected with the Dutch and British armies. 
Red Star workers caring for wounded horses in France. 

war, this organization has spent half a million dollars, and it is recognized by the 
government as the principal agency for the conservation of army animals. 
ican Red Star 1s busy organizing.a similar service, requiring the enlistment of two 
hundred veterinarians who must pass the examination of the surgeon-general for army 
It is expected that many officers of anti-cruelty societies will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to serve the country and that these societies themselves 
will be active in the collection of the necessary funds 
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revolutionary activity of the past decade 
has been financed by women, while girls 
have distributed much of the forbidden 
literature of discontent. 

With “Babushka” Breskovsky—who 
has arrived in Moscow —there are 
coming from exile and from prison more 
than 150,000 political offenders, of 
whom thousands are women. To deny 
to these women, even temporarily, the 
right to vote on the future of Russia 
will not be tolerated by the masses. 

Mr. Ohsol sees in the forthcoming 
convention three principal issues upon 
which the influence of the modern Rus- 
sian woman will be powerfully exerted. 
These are the creation of a democratic 
republic rather than a constitutional 
monarchy; the separation, both political 
and financial, of the Orthodox Greek 
Church from the state, and the breaking 
up of the vast private holdings of land 
for distribution among the peasants. He 
cites the demands of the peasant revolu- 
tionist elements in 1903-7 as emphasiz- 
ing the cry of the peasants for land. 
Throughout the present war the peas- 
ants have appealed for “bread and 
peace” in their demonstrations, but these 
were but expressions of immediate suf- 
ferring; the peasants’ land-hunger is the 
one great Russian problem, he says. 


44 PEA AE: 
BOSTON’S TANGLED SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


OR months Boston has been torn 

by an educational controversy in- 
volving some far-reaching questions of 
school control and of the relation of 
the educational function to democracy. 
The matter is now before the School 
Committee of Boston, a board elected by 
the people and therefore representing 
the people’s interests in school affairs. 

Two years ago the mayor requested 
the Finance Commission to investigate 
the school system. “This commission ap- 
pointed a survey committee with James 
H. Van Sickle, superintendent of schools 
of Springfield, Mass., at its head. ‘The 
committee made a report dealing with 
various phases of educational policy and 
practice, and especially emphasizing the 
need for a reorganization of the central 
administrative system of the Boston 
schools. 

This system consists of the superin- 
tendent; the board of superintendents, 
consisting of the superintendent and six 
assistant superintendents and in which 
the superintendent has no greater au- 
thority than any other member; the sec- 
retary; the business agent; and the 
schoolhouse custodian. Each of these is 
supreme in his or its respective depart- 
ment and accountable only to the School 
Committee. In addition there are sev- 
eral other independent units such as the 
janitor’s trial board, the salary board, 
and the board of apportionment. ‘The 
superintendent is only a member of the 
two latter boards and is not the guiding 
or supreme authority in any of them. 

The gist of the report, concerning or- 
ganization, is that this system should be 
so changed as to make the superintendent 
the chief executive officer, responsible to 
the School Committee for the entire ad- 
ministration of the schools in all their 
branches and departments. This recom- 
mendation is based on modern business 
practice and organization. 

The board of superintendents has tak- 
en sharp issue with this conclusion and 
has printed a pamphlet setting forth its 
objections to the proposed change. ‘The 
board thinks that the public school sys- 
tem is a far more complicated mechanism 
than an ordinary business concern and 
that there would be great danger, if the 
recommendations were adopted, that the 
superintendent of schools, who is to be 
made the sole administrator of the sys- 
tem, would tend more and more to be- 
come a business executive and less and 
less an educator. 

The whole controversy has _ been 
brought to a head by the report of the 
Finance Commission to the mayor, which 
urges strongly the recommendations of 
the survey committee. "This now puts 
the situation up to the School Com- 
mittee, which is practically supreme in 
the whole field of public school finance 
and administration and is responsible 
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only to the electorate for the discharge 
of its duties. 

Meanwhile citizens of Boston are en- 
gaged in animated and even acrimonious 
discussion of the matter. One of the 
interesting questions being asked is the 
possible effect upon the School Commit- 


tee itself of the centralization of so. 


much administrative power in the hands 
of the superintendent. In Boston the 
election of the School Committee has 
generally elicited much popular interest 
and has been the means of a good deal 
of education to the people on school 
problems. Each year some member of 
the committee has gone out to the elec- 
torate and thus a practical test has often 
been provided to determine whether the 
community believes the present policies 
of the committee are sound. ‘This sys- 
tem serves also to give the people a sense 
of personal responsibility for the man- 
agement of the schools that they might 
not otherwise get. 


OLD AGE AND DEPENDENCY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


ASSACHUSETTS, as a prelim- 

inary to her struggle with the 
problem of old age pensions, has been 
making a survey of numbers and cost. 
The State Bureau of Statistics has made 
an exhaustive canvass of all the avail- 
able data relating to the number of 
persons 65 years of age and over, to- 
gether with statistics of present outlays 
for the support of aged persons. 

The director finds that of the 189,047 
persons 65 years of age or over, 34,496 
were dependent to some degree upon 
either public or private charity. The 
total amount of aid. paid them in the 
year ending March 31, 1915, exclusive 
of federal pensions, but including all aid 
given by public correctional institutions, 
hospitals for the insane, state pauper in- 
stitutions, overseers of the poor, state 
and military aid, soldiers’ relief; and pri- 
vate charitable aid rendered by benev- 
olent “homes” and other organizations 
and institutions, was $3,233,949. 

As a further classification, it was 
found that 26,403 of the total aided re- 
ceived some form of public relief, the 
aggregate of which was $2,250,086. The 
average for each person in the total out- 
lay, public and private, was $93.75. The 
bureau also finds that 73.02 per cent of 
the persons covered by the inquiry re- 
ceived aid amounting to less than $100 
in each case, while only 2.77 per cent 
received aid amounting to $300 or over. 

Thirty-one per cent of the total popu- 
lation of Massachusetts is foreign-born. 
The report finds that of the 189,047 per- 
sons 65 years-of age or over, 39.4 per 
cent were foreign-born; while of the 
34,496 in that group who received aid 
last year, 52.2 per cent were foreign- 
born. But in spite of this proportion so 
greatly in .excess of the proportion of 
the foreign-born in the general popula- 
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tion, it was further found that practi- 
cally 95 per cent of the entire group of 
persons 65 years of age or over had been 
residents of Massachusetts for ten years 
or over, while there were figures to in- 
dicate that probably about 80 per cent 
of all the persons thus aged who received 
aid in 1915 had been residents of Massa- 
chusetts for 30 years or more. ‘Two-~ 
thirds of all the aged dependent women 
were widows while something over one- 
third of -all the aged: male dependents 
were widowers. 


In its interpretation of these facts the 
Massachusetts legislature must reckon 
with the further finding that the total 
disbursements for the relief of persons 
of all ages in the state in 1915 from 
public sources and from all private 
sources represented by the 805 incorpo- 
rated charitable agencies was $23,365,- 
138 

Governor McCall in his last inau- 
gural message said: “I am of opinion 
that an annuity should be paid by the 
state and its subordinate governments, 
without contribution, to its deserving cit- 
izens seventy or more years of age who 
do not have children able to support 
them nor an income more than $200 a 
year, and who have been residents of the 
commonwealth at least ten years.” 


Hence the issue. 


ON GUARD FOR THE RISING” 
GENERATION 


ec E must not forget the children.” 

As America enters the war the 
National Child’ Labor Committee warns 
its members to oppose the breakdown of 
school and labor laws and cites the dis- 
astrous results of such relaxation in Eng- 
land and Germany. 


Compulsory education laws must be 
enforced; school funds should not be cut 
down, says the committee. The usual 
local and national social agencies—set- _ 
tlements, recreation centers, health 
boards, juvenile protective associations, 
child welfare/and child labor commit- 
tees, and all other organizations which 
it has taken years to build—must not be 
destroyed. “The appropriation for the 
enforcement of the federal child labor 
law was not passed by the last Con- 
gress. This Congress must pass it,” 
urges the pamphlet, “if, at this time, 
when children are more likely than ever 
to be exploited in industry, we are to. 
be assured of the federal government’s 
protection for working children.” 

“Those of us,’ says Owen R. Love- 
joy, secretary, “who have dedicated our- 
selves to the protection of these defense- 
less ones must keep our heads clear and 
our motives unmixed, determining that 
whatever happens all other forms of 
treasure, all other forms of wealth, all 
other methods of defense shall be sacri- 
ficed before we compel the children of 
America to pass through the fire.” 
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Way Men FIicHT 

By Bertrand Russell. Century Company. 
272 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY, $1.60. 

This is unquestion- 
ably one of the most 
outstanding books of 
the war. It is not 
complete in form or 
perfect in internal 
structure. It is the 
forerunner of the 
great revaluation of 
political concepts in 
the light of recent his- 
tory which Bertrand 
Russell is the best 
qualified contemporary 
to undertake, rather 
than that work itself. Yet we are thank- 
ful that the publication of these lectures has 
not been postponed, that the message which 
this great English philosopher was pre- 
vented by his government from delivering in 
person to America, has none the less reached 
us now, at a time when ideas are in the flux 
and serious men and women everywhere are 
anxious, as they have never been before, to 
learn the truth about the forces that make 
for war and the forces that make for world 
federation and progress. 

With singular courage and utter disregard 
of his personal standing in the community 
and in the hierarchy of learning, Russell has 
set before the world a program which takes 
nothing for granted and lays bare the hid- 
den sources of evil in our political, industrial 
and social organization, not omitting the edu- 
cational system, formal religion, and the in- 
stitution of marriage. To him it is the re- 
pression of healthy impulse, the restriction 
imposed upon spirit by the state as organ- 
ized today, by the tyranny of accepted tradi- 
tions, by property, by industrial despotism, 
which finds its outlet in the one form of un- 
restrained fervor sanctioned by society— 
militant patriotism, the mainspring of: war. 
Summarized in one sentence, “It is not’ the 
weakening of impulse that is to be desired, 
but the direction of impulse towards life and 
growth rather than towards death and de- 
cay.” 

He desires freedom as a condition of 
growth in every relationship of life. He 
takes issue with every doctrine which would 
oppose the liberation of the soul, whether it 
be the erroneous commonplace that human 
nature cannot be changed or the exagger- 
ated, because exclusive, love of country 
which excites false patriotic pride, jealousy, 
_and-warlike spirit. The power of the ma- 
‘jority in a democracy and the power of pub- 
lic opinion may be exercised in such a way 
as to repress the most vital instincts and de- 

sires in the nation. There is no safeguard 
against oppression except in a deeply in- 
grained reverence for life. International ag- 
gression must persist so long as the desire for 
power is made subservient to the ends of 
individual, class, nation or race. 

Patriotism is no safeguard. “A world full 
of patriots may be a world full of strife. 
The more intensely a nation believes in its 
patriotism the more fanatically indifferent 
it will become to the damage suffered by 
other nations. When once men haye learned 
to subordinate their own good to the good 
of a larger whole, there can be no valid 
reason for stopping short of the human 


race.” It is the admixture of national pride 
that poisons patriotism “and makes it in- 
ferior, as a religion, to beliefs which aim at 
the salvation of all mankind.” The author 
admits that it is natural to love one’s coun- 
try more than other countries, one’s family 
more than the community. He preaches no 
loose cosmopolitanism or brotherhood of man 
based upon a sense of absolute equality in 
claims upon the devotion of the individual. 
Indeed, it is difficult, within a brief space, 
to do justice to the commonsense and sound 
recognition of biological laws which under- 
lies Russell’s fervent advocacy of a more lib- 
eral state and world policy. But as family 
affection does not preclude good citizenship, 
so patriotism must no longer be allowed to 
stand in the way of international. good-will. 

“It is sheer cant to speak of a contest of 
might against right and at the same time to 
hope for a victory of the right. If the con- 
test is really between might and right, that 
means that right will be beaten.” Thus, in 
this present European conflict, or in any dis- 
pute, it is idle to dream of a conservation of 
righteousness by the use of force. Indeed, it 
is only the educated men in any country, says 
Russell, who can desire war at ordinary 
times, since for the mass of humanity knowl- 
edge of the world is so circumscribed as to 
leave it entirely in the dark concerning the 
aspirations of other countries or the part 
which their own might play in the affairs of 
the world. But though there can be no de- 
sire for war in a democracy, there is the in- 
stinct for war, the instinct for power and 
triumph denied most men in their humdrum 
lives, the instinct for adventure without risk 
of social opprobrium, the instinct for de- 
struction where there is no hope of enjoy- 
ment. , 

Thus, an analysis of the psychological 
causes of war brings us to a recognition of 
the social maladjustment which is at their 
root. So long as the worship of money and 
the desire for respectability based on prop- 
erty hold society together, so long must so- 
ciety be endangered by outbursts of war 
fever. Therefore, the task of constructive 
statesmanship must be directed to the equali- 
zation of opportunity, of security and of re- 
sponsibility. The industrial system, espe- 
cially, must be made to provide abundant 
occasion for the participation of all in the 
economic processes of society. This, the 
author contends, can best be brought about 
not by a Marxian state socialism, but by an 
extension and mutual complementation of 
voluntary cooperation and syndicalism. 

But reorganization of the material rela- 
tionships is only the outer aspect of the task 
which civilized humanity has to face. Far 
more important is the integration of society 
in mind and impulse which requires that the 
common purposes of men and women, wheth- 
er conscious or not, shall both absorb and 
vitalize their creative activities. “The su- 
preme principle, both in politics and in pri- 
vate life,-should be to promote all that is 
creative, and so as to diminish the impulses 
and desires that center round possession.” 
‘Dominant impulses directed to objective 
ends” must take the place of the subjectivism 
which makes life fragmentary and isolated. 

It may be that critics will find little that 
is new in Russell’s philosophy and in his po- 
litical program. The freshness of both is 
derived from a new emphasis, a realignment 
of ideas formulated, many of them, by others 
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and at other times. And more than this, to 
have said these things now, to have given 
fearless and eloquent utterance to ideas 
vaguely formulated and uncoordinated in 
other minds, has given to Bertrand Russell 
an intellectual leadership which will win 
him crowns both of laurel and of thorn. 


Bruno LASKER. 


A LayMan’s HANDBOOK OF MEDICINE 
By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 524 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey, $2.16. 
This is a book writ- 
ten for one class of 


For laymen especially, the 
Social social workers, and 
Wrotkers doubtless it will re- 


ceive from them the 
welcome it deserves. 
Social “workers are 
obliged to know more 
about medical matters 
than does the ordinary 
layman, because so 
many problems they 
meet are in the last 
analysis medical prob- 
lems. Usually they recognize that fact, but 
they do not know where to turn for guidance. 
Most of the social workers I know who have 
sought such guidance have suffered many 
things of many physicians and been nothing 
bettered, for the usual medical man has the 
habit of ex cathedra statement, and clings to 
it even when speaking about those parts of 
the science which are still growing and 
changing; so that the intelligent layman is 
bewildered by pronouncements that vary 
radically from year to year and yet are al- 
ways authoritative. 

Dr. Cabot’s book distinguishes between 
those things that are known and those that 
are believed, and when, as is often the case, 
he differs in his belief from other medical 
men he says so plainly. No book written for 
laymen can quite escape the danger of firmly 
fixing ideas that are still sub judice, and per- 
haps Dr. Cabot will be obliged to bring out 
revised editions of his book at short inter- 
vals to keep up with the development of 
medical knowledge. But as the book stands, 
the social worker may pin his faith to it 
with no fear of going astray on any impor- 
tant matter. 

The arrangement of the book is logical 
and refreshingly simple; the space devoted 
to anatomy is quite sufficient, though only the 
absolute essentials are given; and there is no 
tiresome elaboration of facts that are known 
to any ordinarily intelligent person. In- 
deed, Dr. Cabot saves time and space very 
gratifyingly by assuming that his readers 
will have average knowledge and common 
sense, an assumption rarely made by the 
scientist when he speaks to the lay public. 

The sections on heart disease, on diet, on 
the diseases of the nervous system, and on 
infectious diseases, will be especially valu- 
able to social workers, clearing up many dif- 
ficult problems in the practical handling of 
cases. In a book destined to be widely read 
by those we hate to hear called “uplifters,” 
it is a good thing to find a clear statement 
about the unimportance of pure food as 
compared with nutritious food. For years 
we have been spending money and effort on 
a campaign against harmless adulterants,. 
and only very slowly are we learning that 
food adulteration is an economic problem, 
not a health problem. 

The chapter on diseases of the generative 
system has probably more points on which 
other physicians would take issue with Dr. 
Cabot than has any other. To me the sec- 
tion on industrial diseases is the least satis- 
factory and the subsection “industrial over- 
strain” the most unsatisfactory part of it, but 
probably that is because industrial disease 
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is my hobby and a hobby is a little like an 
only child—outsiders can hardly be expected 
to do it justice. 

Auice Hamitton, M. D. 


PRISON REFORM 

By Corinne Bacon. The H. H. Wilson 

Company. 309 pp. Price, $1; by mail of 

the Survey, $1.12. 

This handbook is brought out by the pub- 
lishers of the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature, and may be regarded as an ex- 
tension of the section of that guide on prison 
reform without the limitations of date and 
space, and with the additional feature of 
actual reproduction of the articles referred 
to. There is no original contribution in the 
volume except a short article of general na- 
ture by Thomas M. Osborne. The bibliog- 
raphy is of the same general nature. The 
critical student will find nothing helpful in 
the volume. It may aid school debaters and 
people of leisure with a general interest in 
the ephemeral aspects of the problem. The 
selection of articles was evidently made with 
an eye to these latter groups. 

PHILIP KLEIN. 


READINGS IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

By Albert Benedict Wolfe. .Ginn and 

Company. 804 pp. Price, $2.80; by mail 

of the Survey, $3.00. 

What Manly, Newcomer and Gayley have 
done for students in English literature, Pro- 
fessor Wolfe has done for his classes in 
economics and sociology in the University 
of Texas. For this book is a collection from 
various sources of material, illustrating not 
only the historical development of thinking 
on social problems, but also the various 
points of view represented by the thinkers. 
The entire collection is prefaced by an essay 
indicating the author’s philosophy of his 
choice. Each group of readings also is in- 
troduced by a brief note upon the particular 
selections. 

Professor Wolfe, as a_ sociologist, of 
course, sees population as the great question 
of all nations, complicated in the United 
States by the further questions of .immigra- 
tion and of race. He gives readings on 
the woman problem from the first declara- 
tion of “women’s rights” down to the latest 
plea for birth control. 

The book has an evident value in its pro- 
fessed field, but its value extends beyond this 
specific limit. Many a teacher of English 
composition, who has grappled with the task 
of finding a subject which shall stimulate 
clear thinking and vigorous expression, may 
turn with relief to himself and to his stu- 
dents from the tepid interest of My Summer 
Vacation and A Glimpse of a Village Street 
to some of the more real and important mat- 
ters suggested in this book. 


G. S. 


Hymns oF THE UNITED CHURCH 
Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and 
Herbert L. Willett. The Christian Cen- 
tury Press. Chicago. 501 pp. Price $1.15, 
cloth; by mail of the Survey $1.27. 


The distinctively contemporaneous note 
struck by the book is the emphasis it lays 
upon “human service and brotherhood,” “the 
nation,” “peace among the nations” and “so- 
cial aspiration and progress,” classifications 
under which many hymns, old and new, may 
be put to larger use. 

Democracy, justice and fellowship for 
those of all classes and races breathe through 
these brotherhood hymns. The eleven na- 
tional hymns include the un-hymn-like Star 
Spangled Banner and are supplemented by 
seven peace hymns, the best of which is John 
Haynes Holmes’ “God of the Nations Near 
and Far.’ The compilers credit the “in- 
valuable pioneer work” of the SuRvEY asso- 
ciates and Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey in 
collecting and publishing Social Hymns (A. 


ne 


S. Barnes Company), and in suggesting “not 
only a department of social hymns, but a 
hymnal whose whole atmosphere we believe 
to be charged with the social idealism char- 
acteristic of the Christianity of our time.” 


Gees 


THE IDEAL PATRIOT 


To THE Eprror: There are some words of 
Chesterton’s, dashed off a dozen years ago in 
his Daily N ews column, that deserve to be 
inscribed in the memories of us all, whether 
in the ordinary every-day struggle against 
adverse popular opinion, or at those tragic 
moments in the national life of every land, 
when we have to see wrong triumphant, and 
our eae co-workers ranged on the 
other side. I should be glad if you would 
reprint them: 

“The ideal patriot is he who sees the 
faults of his fatherland with an eye clearer 
than any eye of hatred, the eye of an irra- 
tional and irrevocable love.” 

ALICE HENRY. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


TO EDUCATORS 


To THe Eprror: Is there any good reason 
for sex hygiene as a separate study for the 
young or indeed for anyone but a specialist? 
Years ago I saw a sexless manikin in a 
school. Now it seems to be that the manikins 
shall be all sex. 

Hygiene has been shockingly neglected, 
and is an all-important study for children. 
They should know all functions of the body, 
but is it not more scientific and mentally 
wholesome to study the body as a whole? 
Ignorance of sex and preoccupation of sex 
could thus, it seems to me, best be avoided. 

I ask this question desiring information 
from educators. It is, I believe, of the ut- 
most importance in introducing a new study 
to put it exactly in the right place. Balance 
and the relative importance of subjects 
studied are surely to be considered as much 
as the actual knowledge acquired. 

Mary McMurtrie. 

Philadelphia. 


THE MILLS-COFFEY BILL 


To THE Eprror: A highly gratifying indi- 
cation of the steadily growing interest in 
health insurance in the United States is the 
number of pamphlets that are appearing crit- 
icizing details of the Mills bill, now before 
the New York legislature. This bill, as Sur- 
vEY readers will recall, provides medical 
care, a cash benefit equal to two-thirds of 
wages during twenty-six weeks of illness, 
and a funeral benefit of $100. 

Among the opposition pamphlets, perhaps 
the ablest is the statement on compulsory 
health insurance, prepared by the legislative 
committee of the Social Insurance Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation. In 
looking over this memorandum, the principal 
characteristic that is impressed upon the 
reader is the extremely negative attitude as- 
sumed. This seems to justify the query 
whether the chairman of the committee, Lee 
K. Frankel, still favors a comprehensive sys- 
tem of health insurance or has changed the 
opinion which he expressed as recently as 
November 10, 1915, when he stated before 
the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality that “the 
need for sickness insurance can no longer be 
denied. The next decade will probably see, 
in the United States, the development of a 
comprehensive system which will protect the 


worker against the contingéncies of sickness 
and invalidity due to sickness.” 
If these sentences still accurately describe 
the views of the chairman of this influential 
committee, may not the friends of the best 
possible health insurance law for New York 
hope that its critical memorandum on the 
Mills bill will be supplemented by aggressive 
efforts to secure the appointment of a state 
commission to investigate the whole subject 
on behalf of the wage-earners of the state? 
The assistance of the National Civic Feder- 
ation and of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which Dr. Frankel so ably repre- 
sents, as well as of all other organizations 
and individuals who have at heart the bet- 
terment of labor and social conditions in the 
United States, would help greatly toward this 
desirable outcome. Readers of the SURVEY 
can hardly render a better public service 
than by writing at once to their representa- 
tives at Albany in support of the Mills-Cof- 
fey bill, which provides for the appointment 

of such a commission. 
Henry R. SEAGER. 


[Chairman, Social Insurance Committee, 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion.] 


New York. 


A CALL FOR SPEAKERS 


To THE Eprror: For some years I have 
been interested in the work for which your 
journal stands. I am heading a movement 
here for a great Chautauqua. We plan an 
assembly period in July, and I am writing 
to know whom you would suggest as worth- 
while people to bring across the continent 
to our program. If you would give me a 
few suggestions or an indication of the par- 
ticular skill and capacity of each individual, 
I would be greatly obliged to you. Most — 
celebrated people come this way at some 
time and we are often able to bring them 
to a platform that affords them good oppor- 
tunity, if only we know of their coming.- 
So I am seeking to tie our office to out- 
standing characters throughout North Amer- 
ica and the world. 

We plan to build our Chautauqua so as 
to meet the next necessity of the different 
professions and callings in life as nearly 
as may be. 

WittiaM M. BELL. 

[World’s Social Progress Council.] 

227 West 51 street, Los Angeles. 


THE ADAMSON LAW \ 


To THE Eprror: In your issue of March 3, 
Mr. Fitch expresses regret that the decision 
of the Supreme Court sustaining the con- 
stitutionality of the Adamson law “estab- 
lishes no precedent that can be depended © 
upon to justify legislation carefully and 
thoughtfully drafted for the purpose of 
destroying industrial evils or promoting so- 
cial progress.’ This boils down to a lament 
that the court decided only the question 
before it. 

The judges did not have before them a 
statute “carefully and thoughtfully drafted 
for the purpose of destroying industrial evils 
or promoting social progress.” They had 
before them a statute hastily drafted in an 
emergency for the purpose of preventing a 
great public calamity. And that statute 
thev upheld. 

To regret that the decision did not settle 
broader questions than it did is to regret 
that the case before the court did not in- 
volve broader questions than it did. To 
call the decision “disappointing from the 
standpoint of social advance through legis- 
lation” is to ask the court to declare itself 
on questions which were not before it. The 
sounder criticism on the opinions in the case 
is that they contained too much that was 
irrelevant, not too little. 

The opinion of the chief justice proceeds 
on the theory that in order to determine the 
precise nature of the question before the 
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court, account must be taken of the facts 
of the situation which prompted the statute. 
Mr. Fitch, it would seem, would have the 
court disregard those facts in determining 
the nature of the question before it. He 
places himself in the position of agreeing 
with the dissenting opinion of Justice Pit- 
ney as to the immateriality of the facts. 
The learned justice concedes that the Adam- 
son law removed an obstruction to inter- 
state commerce. But this, he says, though 
true in fact, is immaterial in law. ‘The ma- 
jority acted on the theory that what was 
true in fact was material in law. 


It is not to be assumed that Mr. Fitch 
would have the court disregard the facts 
in deciding whether the statute was a proper 
exercise of legislative power. Yet he would 
have them disregard the facts in determin- 
ing what was the question presented for de- 
cision. When so much depends on educat- 
ing the judiciary to appreciate the relevancy 
of social facts in applying such broad lan- 
guage as “due process of law,” it seems a 
pity to criticize a court for appreciating the 
relevancy of social facts in ascertaining the 
precise nature of the question presented for 
decision. 

THOMAS REED POWELL. 

New York. 


To THe Epiror: Mr. Powell is a lawyer 
and I am not. If we disagree on points of 
law, and judicial procedure, it is to be as- 
sumed therefore that he is right. Conse- 
quently it is with all due humility that I at- 

. tempt to state what, from my layman’s view- 
point, the situation seems to be. 


The social facts underlying the Adam- 
son law included more than the strike 
threat. They included the facts concerning 
hours and wages and social relationships. 
These underlying facts seem to me to have 

_ furnished the real reasons for passing the 
Adamson law. ‘The court tacitly recognized 
them in upholding that part of the law deal- 
ing with hours. It dismissed that phase of 
the subject before it without discussion as 
having been completely settled in an earlier 
decision where the reasoning was based on 
considerations of human welfare. ‘That is, 
it justified a regulation of hours because 
there is a relation between a limitation of 
the working day and the health and well- 
being of society. _ 

But when, in considering the Adamson 
law, the court turned to the sections involv- 
ing a wage regulation, it abandoned all con- 
sideration of the permanent underlying so- 
cial facts and turned to the outstanding, tem- 
porary social phenomenon of a threat of in- 
terruption of interstate commerce. Thus the 
court took cognizance of only one fact out 
of the group of facts before it. 


Mr. Powell would not deny the existence 
of the basic social facts back of the wage 
demand which led to the passage of the 
wage law. In holding that the court ought 
not to have considered them, he seems to 
me to commit the very sin that he lays at my 
door. While “true in fact” he regards them 
as “immaterial in law.” I still feel that 

these facts were both true and material. 
Joun A. FircH. 
New York. 


JOTTINGS 


ASIA, the journal of the American Asiatic 
Association, published since 1898, is now 
coming out as a large, finely’ illustrated 
monthly magazine which aims at a closer 
binding of occident and orient by bringing 


the interesting facts of every-day life across 
the Pacific. and by showing the important 
share which especially China and Japan 
play in our national life. 


FOURTEEN social agencies of Syracuse, N. 
Y., have formed a committee to organize a 
social service federation, inspired by an ad- 
dress by Rabbi M. C. Currick, president of 
the Erie, Pa., federation. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted at its recent Kan- 
sas City meeting put the Department of Su- 
perintendents of the National Education As- 
sociation on record as disapproving mili- 
tary training in public schools. The reso- 
lutions were based on the report of a com- 
mittee appointed a year ago. ‘Two state 
commissions—in Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey—have also condemned military training 
in the schools. 


THE Districting Committee of the City Plan 
Commission of St. Louis has learned from 
its past experience and that of other cities 
that it is wise to secure suggestions before 
framing a law on the height of buildings 
and zoning regulations, rather than have to 
meet a storm of indignation afterward. It 
is accordingly circulating a schedule to se- 
cure the consensus of competent judgment 
as to what is practicable and desirable to 
prevent congested and erratic building in 
the future. 


THE Texas Town and City Planning Asso- 
ciation met recently at Sherman, where it 
had been organized two years ago by Dr. O. 
C. Ahlers, who realized that the smaller 
towns and cities of Texas shared the same 
problems of neglect and unregulated growth, 
and that reformers in all of them had to 
overcome the same apathy. The trouble of 
the smaller city is too frequently that its 
more influential citizens move away to some 
larger center to retire. The association en- 
deavors to stimulate an active interest in the 
smaller cities and their needs. ‘The principal 
speaker at the convention was George E. 
Kessler, whose audience of 200 delegates in- 
cluded many city officials from every part 
of Texas and from southern Oklahoma. 


THE campaign against the cigarette in Kan- 
sas [the Survey, January 27] has re- 
sulted in the enactment of a law that not 
only makes it unlawful for anyone to “sell 
or give away cigarettes or cigarette papers 
or any disguise or subterfuge of either of 
these,” but also to advertise them in any way 
in Kansas. It makes it unlawful to sell cig- 
arettes, cigars, cigarette papers, tobacco or 
“any other such materials connected with 
the smoking of tobacco” to persons under 
twenty-one years of age. William A. Mc- 
Keever, head of the department of child wel- 
fare of the state university, calls it “the most 
radical and sweeping measure of the kind 
ever passed by any legislature,” and adds, 
“we are slowly but certainly developing a 
state-wide movement for the enforcement of 
this law.” 


BROADSIDES are the favorite weapon of 
the People’s Campaign League, formed in 
New York city for the purpose of taking up 
on a national scale one issue after another in 
behalf of the people. At present the league 
is specializing in an attack on capital pun- 
ishment. It has issued five broadsides, the 
first an announcement of its program, and the 


others open letters from Frederic C. Howe,, 


commissioner of immigration at the port of 
New York, from Charles M. Lincoln, man- 
aging editor of the New York World, from 
Frederic L. Hoffman, statistician of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, and from Sam- 
uel Williams Cooper, member of the Penn- 
sylvania bar. Grace Humiston, attorney, is 
president; Pierrepont Grannis, vice-presi- 


Classified Advertisements 
Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘“‘Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion, Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
has given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE, thoroughly versed in 
modern institution methods, seek appoint- 
ment as Superintendent and Matron of 
Orphanage located in country. Address 
2493 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG COUPLE, college graduates, 
both employed; 5 years’ experience in dif- 
ferent lines of social work, desire positions 
in civic or welfare work, not necessarily 
with same organization. Address 2494 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with wide experi- 
ence in foremost juvenile court desires 
position as probation officer or with child- 
caring agency. Address 2495 Survey. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, speaks -Yid- 
dish, thoroughly experienced case worker, 
excellent references, desires position, possi- 
bility executive work. Address 2497 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


HEADWORKER— HOSPITAL 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Competent headworker wanted for 
social service department in a large 
New York hospital; organization in- 
cludes twelve paid workers, under- 
graduate pupil nurses, district phy- 
sicians, volunteer Auxiliary. Apply 
to Dr. S. S. GotpwarTer, 1 E. 100th 
Sis. Ye City. 


WANTED—Man and wife with experi- 
ence to organize and take charge of County 
Detention Home. Address Boys’ Work 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Tampa, Florida. 


WANTED experienced man for Super- 
intendent Home for Crippled Children, 
Connecticut CuHitpren’s Am Society, 60 
Brown Thompson Building, Hartford, Conn. 


THE POSITION OF GIRLS’ WORKER 
in a large, well-equipped social settlement 
will be open June 15th. Must be mature 
and have had some experience in social 
work. Jewess preferred. Give full in- 
formation in your application as to experi- 
ence, salary expected, references, etc. Ad- 
dress 2496 Survey. 


THE SURVEY FOR APRIL 


NOW READY 


The Social Teachings 


of the 


Prophets and Jesus 


By Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D., Litt D. 


377 pages. 12mo cloth. $1.50 

This book answers clearly and directly the vital questions that 
thoughtful men are asking. 

Has Christianity failed to solve the problems of human society 
or have men failed to appreciate and apply its social principles? 

Is it true that in the utter breakdown of the present materialistic 
civilization the religion of the prophets and Jesus alone remains? 

What was their contribution to the solution of such social problems 
as ‘poverty, the living wage, the programme of Socialism, the rights 
and duties of capital and labor, the responsibilities of public officials, 
the private ownership of property, the divorce question, the treatment 
of criminals, the practical interpretation of democracy, the right and 
wrong of war, and the basis of an enduring peace? 

Are their teachings too idealistic to meet modern conditions or 
are they alone practical? 

These live social problems, in both their. ancient and modern 
aspects, are treated in this book frankly and constructively. Written 
in a clear, fascinating style, this volume has a compelling message for 
the business man, for parents, for teachers, for pastors, for social 
workers, for men in public life, and for all who are striving to become 
intelligent and efficient citizens in the new social order. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Summer Institutes 


Round table conferences for intensive study of practical social problems. 
Membership is by invitation of the conductor. 


INSTITUTE FOR TUBERCULOSIS WORKERS 
May 14—June 2 
PHILIP P. JACOBS, Conductor 


INSTITUTE IN CHILD WELFARE 
June 13—July 3 
HENRY W. THURSTON, Conductor 


INSTITUTE IN FAMILY WELFARE 
June 13—July 3 
PORTER R. LEE, Conductor 
If you are interested please write 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East Twenty-second Street New York City 
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dent; Mabel Coldin, secretary, and Spencer 
Miller, Jr., formerly assistant to Thomas 
Mott Osborne at Sing Sing, treasurer. 


ANNOUNCING the selection of Alvin E. 
Dodd as its director, the Retail Research 
Association emphasizes the educational aspect 
of the work it plans to do. Mr. Dodd has 
for several years been secretary of the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, which has taken a leading part 
in drafting legislation for vocational training ~ 
in a number of states. The Retail Research 
Association is a combination of eighteen 
stores to study various problems relating to 
retail distribution. Some of the stores are 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; Jo- 
seph Horne Company, Pittsburgh; L. S. 
Ayres & Co., Indianapolis; L. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark; the Bon Marché, Seattle; D. 
H. Holmes Co., New Orleans, and others. 
The association hopes to make educational 
studies that will be of service both to the 
public .schools and to private and corpora- 
tion schools. Mr. Dodd will remain as a 
member of the board of directors of the na- 
tional society. 


a 


PERSONAL AND 


PROFESSIONAL 


ROGER N. BALDWIN, secretary of the St. 
Louis Civic League and an active worker in 
many social agencies, has joined the staff of 
the American Union Against Militarism, in 
New York city, as a volunteer. 


J. W. MAGRUDER, secretary of the Balti- 
more Federated Charities, has been appointed 
an associate of Ernest P. Bicknell, director~ 
of civilian relief of the American Red Cross, 

with headquarters at Washington. 


CHARLOTTE RUMBOLD, formerly of St. 
Louis, has joined the staff of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce as an assistant secre- 
tary working with the committees on city 
planning, housing, sanitation and _ public 
recreation. 


GEORGE H. CRAZE, a member of the staff 
of the National Housing Association for 
nearly five years, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the chief of the Bureau of Housing of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health at Harrisburg. 


DAVID M. BRESSLER has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Removal Of- 
fice, New York city, which he has held for 
sixteen years, to go into business. A testi- 
monial dinner to his work in the distribution 
of Jewish immigrants is to be given on 
April 16. 


E. M. BARROWS, who has had editorial 
charge of the Bulletin of the National Con- 
ference on Community Workers, has recent- 
ly been made secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Films for Young People, which is 
affliated with the National Board of Re- 
view on Motion Pictures. Seventy communi- 
ties have applied for affiliation since Janu- 
ary, and the committee is in correspondence 
with 250 others. 


THE Board of Education of New York city 
has appointed to the new office of executive 
manager Leo Arnstein, formerly in the office 
of the president of Manhattan when George 
McAneny filled that position, and recently 
chairman of the board’s finance committee. 
The position carries a salary of $10,000 and 


